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daffodils that “ March with The days go on 
Retid beauty’, another the almond blossom or lilac, 
bell iniery trees in bloom, japonica or magnolia, ora With almonds showing the pink stars iin: 
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o Easter is especially the time of great promise 

and thus of great hope. This renewal of new Grow slowly year, like a child that is dear, 
of possibilities never loses its magic, though the Or 

realisation of perfection may still seem as far : 

from reality as before. By little steps, and by little skips, 

The promise is there for each to accept in his _ Like a lamb or a child. 


different way, but there are many for whom 
its renewal is clouded by circumstances or 
mischance. For these there is a need for some- ‘ 
thing more, the need for that human gift of 
thought and sympathy and the practical expres- 
sion of these to compensate in some small 
measure for tragedy, bitterness or sorrow. 


There is no lack of need in the world to-day, 
whether we look within our own country or 
beyond. A few of those in special need are 
mentioned in later pages of this number and our 
readers will know of many instances where 
they can find the opportunity to give instead of 


We hear so constantly the cry for more rights, 
more pay, better conditions, an easier life that 


Katharine Tynan. 


Above: His Royal Highness Prince Charles, 
| aged 44 months 


[Photograph by Baron] 


Below : trees in full blossom surround the ancient church at Tunstall, near 
Sittingbourne in Kent 


it is important to turn at times and look at the other view, to worlds 
where there are those to whom it must seem that we have riches beyond 
belief. We find then that we have a gift greater than all—that of having 
something to give. 

It may be the needs of children that stir us most, the handicapped 
children in our own community, or refugee children of other lands ; 
the young people striving to overcome disabilities and play their part in 
the modern world, in spite of overwhelming odds such as physical dis- 
ablement ; or the old, lonely and sick who have no families or friends 
to shelter and protect them. 

The State is doing so much that it is easy to become complacent and 
untouched by the needs of others, but we dare not let ourselves lose this 
sensitivity to distress, whether of our immediate neighbours or of peoples 
half across the world ; this ability to share in suffering is one of the greatest 
qualities of mankind. 

Is there not a danger that our sense of values may be destroyed by the 
constant competition to gain further rights and rewards by the various 
groups within the community ?_ If each group demands more where will 
it end 

In nursing we are particularly fortunate, for our sense of values can 
never become entirely material, since the things of greater value, life 
and happiness, are so interwoven with our daily life and experience. 
Can ‘we not share our appreciation of these values more than we do, and 
is not Easter the time to do so ? 


* (From the collected poems of Katharine Tynan, published by 
Macmillan and Company. Reprinted by permission of Miss Pamela 
Hinkson and the Society of Authors.) 
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Easter Appeals 


AT Easter time it is easy to forget that there are many elderly and 
lonely people who find it difficult to rejoice in springtime and the 
renewal of life, because of financial distress and their apprehension as 
to what the future may hold. On page 305 we publish the Easter Appeal 
for the Elderly Nurses Home at Bournemouth which has done so much 
already to replace anxiety with happiness, companionship and security 
for those whose services gained such small financial recognition in the 
past. We would remind our readers also of the work of the Nurses’ 
Appeal Committee, the donations to which we publish each week. No 
week has passed without gifts being received and sent on to nurses in 
need, whether they are College members or not, but at Easter, as at 
Christmas, greater generosity is looked for. Last year the figure had 
reached over {500 by Easter, but this year it is not yet £300. Everyone 
will agree that the need is as great this year, and further gifts will be 
welcome. These may be sent direct to the Royal College of Nursing, 
where Miss Spicer, Secretary to the Appeal Committee works. We 
hope to publish the results of a generous response next week. 


A Distinguished Nurse 


DAME Maud McCarthy, G.B.E., R.R.C., died last week at the age of 
90. Dame Maud had been matron-in-chief of Queen Alexandra’s 
Imperial Military Nursing Service during the first world war, and of 
the Territorial Army Nursing Service from 1920 to 1925. Trained at the 
London Hospital, Dame Maud was one of the six sisters chosen from 
The London in 1899 to go out to the South African War, in which she 
She was Principal Matron, War Office, 
in 1910 and was closely concerned with the formation of Queen 
Alexandra’s Imperial Military Nursing Service. In 1914 she went to 
France as Matron-in-Chief of the British Armies in France, which 
position she held throughout the whole of the war. The nursing 
profession was Dame Maud’s whole-hearted concern; she was a founder 
member of the Royal College of Nursing and later became a Vice- 
President; she was very interested in the nursing services in the 
Colonies and in the work of the Overseas Nursing Association. Her 
influence and service to the profession and to so many individual 
nurses, both in this country and abroad, will not be forgotten. 


The Welfare of the Aged 


Ir is one evidence of a high civilization when care and protection > 


is provided for old people, and their health so guarded as to prolong 
their lives. Since the publication of the report, Old People, by the 
Nuffield Foundation, which revealed the unsatisfactory conditions in 
which many elderly people live, much has been done to alleviate their 
distress through funds distributed by the Lord Mayor’s National Air 
Raid Distress Fund and the Nuffield Foundation. As these two organiza- 
tions were not entirely similar in their aims, a single body under 
the title of the National Corporation for the care of Old People was 
formed, in which the two sponsoring bodies have retained their interest. 
Some of the aims of this Corporation are :—to promote the welfare of 
the aged and those persons suffering disabilities commonly affecting 
old people; to establish and conduct hostels, occupational centres 
and other institutions, and to undertake the management of property 
held on charitable trusts. The first annual report of the Corporation 
is now published, and elderly people and those interested in their 


Miss A. Thomson, C.B.E., R.R.C., Matron 
in-Chief, Queen Alexandra’s Royal Army 
Nursing Corps 


In A RvussIAN HosPITAL 


Honorary Nursing Sisters to the King 


The appointment of Miss O. H. Franklin, M.B.E., R.R.C., 
was published in the Nursing Times of April 2 
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Above: Cornish student nurses’ new boat. Miss M. E. Peeke, Matron of the 
Royal Cornwall Infirmary, Truro, christens the “Rover”. There have been 
many special activities, to raise the money 


welfare will appreciate the progress already made and welcome the 
plans made for future development which include the provision of 
meal services and accommodation, the repair and modernization of 
almshouses, and, in cases where it is desirable, arranging for employ- 
ment of old people when administrative obstacles can be overcome, 
The annual report shows that an allocation of £170,000 has been 
made to the Corporation from the generous gift of a million pounds 
sterling to the people of Great Britain from the people of South Africa, 
and the whole of this sum is to be used for providing rest homes for 
the infirm, short stay or holiday houses and non-residential clubs 
throughout the country. Voluntary bodies are encouraged to continue 
their work, since it is recognized that they provide the personal touch 
which is so valuable. Sir Andrew Davidson, Chief Medical Officer, 
Department of Health for Scotland, speaking at a conference on the 
care of old people recently said that the ‘‘seventh age of man” 
was a problem of welfare and preventative medicine. He spoke in 
favour of local authorities providing Eventide Homes for the aged. 
The National Corporation for the Care of Old People urges all voluntary 
and statutory organizations devoted to the care of the aged to co- 
operate towards the achievement of their main project which is “ to 
enable all old people, regardless of class or creed, to live the closing 
stages of their lives in comfort and without worry, and in the knowledge 
that they will be cared for in health or sickness.”’ 


Through 150 Years 


ALTHOUGH the Castle and Falcon Inn at Aldersgate was destroyed 
in the blitz, it will long be remembered as the place where the Church 
Missionary Society held its first meeting of 25 people over a cup of tea, 
on April 12, 1799. One of those present was Charles Grant, Director 
of the East India Company. After one hundred and fifty years of 
mission work, the Church Missionary Society now finds itself working 
at some of the key points of the world. In Tanganyika, where the 
Ground Nuts Scheme is now in progress, the Church Missionary Society 
has worked for 45 years. In Uganda, where vast industrial schemes 
are afoot, much work has already been done by the Society. At 
Hiroshima, the foundations of a new church have been laid where 
the atom bomb fell; work continues in India and in China, and, recently 
in Palestine, Church Missionary Society schools were the only place 


FURTHER ROYAL APPOINTMENTS Miss H. W. Cargill, R.R.C., Matron-in-Chief, Princess 
Mary’s Royat Air Force Nursing Service 
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NURSING LEGISLATION 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday, April 12, Lord Shepherd, 
Lord-in-Waiting, presented a Bill to reconstitute the General 
Nursing Council for England and Wales, and otherwise to amend 
the Nurses Acts, 1919 to 1945 and to make further provision 
| for the training of nurses for the sick. The Bill was formally read 


a first time. 


where Jew and Christian came together. Two of the Society’s Hospitals 
in Transjordan are now being used for Arab refugees. The 105 trained 
European nurses who work for the society do invaluable work, as do 
also the native nurses who work in many of the hospitals. In India, 
80 per cent. of the Indian nurses are Christians. Rising costs through- 
out the world impede the work of the Society, and in China the windows 
of a rebuilt hospital cost as much as the whole building would have 
cost before the war. Support at home will obviously play a deciding 
part in the scope of the work able to be undertaken in the future. 


Miss Susan J. Haines 


In London last week, on her way to Australia for her first visit home 
for six years, was Miss Susan J. Haines, Chief Nurse, International 
Refugee Organization, whose article on Nursing Aspects of the Refugee 
Problem was published in the Nursing Times of January 29. Miss 
Haines has been a Principal Matron in the Australian Army Nursing 
Service and succeeded Miss Udell as Chief Nurse, European Regional 
Organization of U.N.R.R.A. before taking her present position with 
the International Refugee Organization in 1947. Miss Haines hopes to 
attend the International Congress in Stockholm, where she will be 
welcomed by her many friends before returning to her. international 
work in Geneva. 


The Cry of the Children 


Less than four hours after arrivingin England from Transjordania, 
Miss E. Jorden, S.R.N., S.C.M., was making an urgent appeal during 
a press conference at the Red Cross Society’s Headquarters last week. 
She made a broadcast appeal later in the same week. ‘“‘ Unless help 
comes,” she said, ‘‘ and comes very quickly, to the refugee children 
before the hot weather arrives, the death rate among the children 
will be very high, for their plight in the camp is pitiful.’’ Miss Jorden 
has been working as a member of a Red Cross team in South Shune 
camp, where 17,000 refugees are housed, many of them are children 
under five years. The joyless stories she told are from her own ex- 
periences. She spoke of working through the long hot days, pestered 
by flies, handicapped by shortages of even the simplest equipment; 
every bandage has to be washed and used again. She told of being 
almost overwhelmed by endless queues of restless natives who may 
use a knife to settle a dispute, of being aware all the time of a hopeless 
feeling which becomes almost uncontrolable when, within a week, 
six children under two are brought in dying of malnutrition. The 
nurses also know that, in spite of keeping at work all day, barely 
stopping to eat, still less to exchange a word with a colleague, that 
they can never treat every case. Many die unattended. After a day’s 
work in the clinic is over, the nurses visit in the camp, where they 
are surrounded at once by crowds of Arabs who beg them to come to 


NEED IN TRANSJORDON 


Left: Miss Ella Jorden, S.R.N., S.C.M., who trained at Bristol oe 
Royal Hospital, in London where she has just arrived in order a 

to make a B.B.C. appeal for the Refugees. x 
Right: an Arab lad care worn, when he might be care free, 


Below : the fight against dirt and disease ; Miss Jorden and an 
assistant working without proper equipment in a small tent 


Above (from left to right): Miss D. C. Bridges, Executive Secretary, Inter- 

national Council of Nurses ; Miss Susan J. Haines, Chief Nurse, International 

Refugee Organization ; Miss O. Baggallay, Secretary, Florence Nightingale 

International Foundation ; Miss Alice Sher, Assistant Secretary, International 
Council of Nurses (see text) 


save a dying child, to give comfort to a suffering relative, or to deliver 
a mother in some dirty, overcrowded tent. Denied most of the most 
necessary weapons to fight disease, owing to lack of funds, the nurses 
still fight on. Shortage of soap deprives them of a vital weapon to 
prevent the scabies, multiple boils, and other terrible skin diseases 
that are caused, as Miss Jorden says, through ““PURE DIRT.” The 
world to-day is overwhelmed by stories of ubiquitious suffering. 
Nevertheless, this appeal cannot be ignored, and the Red Cross need 
money, and need it badly to set up a tented camp to relieve the 
overcrowding, to pay for local help, to send personnel to help those 
teams that are already there, and above all, for urgent medical stores 
and penicillin, which is very expensive. Please send your donation to 
the British Red Cross Society, 14, Grosvenor Crescent, London, $.W.1, 
and mark the envelope ‘‘ Middle East.” 


Gardens to See 


THIS summer again, the public will be able to enjoy the beauty of 
famous private gardens throughout the country. A list of those to be 
opened which includes Sandringham and Frogmore, by permission of 
His Majesty the King, has been published by the National Gardens 
Scheme, and may be obtained from the Organizing Secretary, at 
57, Lower Belgrave Street, London, S.W.1. Many of the gardens are 
of historical as well as botanical interest. Others are famous for 
particular blooms or trees, and have attracted attention over a period 
of many years. In the majority of cases, the gardens will be open from 
11 a.m. to 7 p.m. and the price of admission will be Is. Where-there 
is a building of interest to visitors, a small extra charge may be made 
if they are conducted over it. A percentage of the proceeds will go to 
the Queen’s Institute, to help retired district nurses, who derive little 
or no benefit from State superannuation, so those who enjoy the beauties 
of these gardens will have the added satisfaction of knowing that they 
are contributing help where it is really needed. 
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THE 
HANDICAPPED 
CHILD* 


The London County Council has many Special Schools 

for delicate children. Left: boys at one of these 

schools enjoying racing model yachts on the pool 
within the grounds 


1.—The Physical Handicap 


‘s Ee help a child to live on good terms with his disability, and to 
teach him to do one thing so well that he does it better than 
most people, is the work of the teacher in the special school 

for physically defective children. Any abnormality produces a different 

effect upon a child, and the child with a congenital defect differs 
from one who acquires a defect later. The teacher has to replace 
the child’s fear by confidence.” Mrs. J. E. Thomas, M.B.E., formerly 
headmistress of Meeting House Lane, London County Council Special 

School, Peckham, opened her lecture with these words when she was 

speaking to health visitors at Bedford College who were attending 

the Winter School of the Women Public Health Officers’ Association. 
She discussed the problem of the parent of the physically defective 
child. She could never be considered a normal mother for she had 


been robbed of much of her happy joy of motherhood. Some of these : 
mothers were intensely bitter and their emotions were complex. If Above : At an open-air school not ten miles from Charing Cross, the children 


it were not that they were nearly always guided by love, they would wearing black veils, crowd round while a master gives them a lesson on bees 

make far worse mistakes than they usually did. The teacher had to keeping. This is a popular subject, and the children show keen interest 

gain the parent’s confidence and show the parent what the child had 

achieved in school. } tuberculous joints, the children with paralysis, those with heart disease 
Mrs. Thomas said that she had spent forty years working amongst and those who could be classified in no special category, such as the 

physically defective children and that the children who came to day_ child who had had an amputation after a street accident. 

schools usually fell into four groups; there were the children with 


* These two lectures formed part of the twenty-second Winter School Hospital Inertia 


in “‘ Health the Great Adventure’’ for health visitors, school nurses and One child in her school had previously spent ten years in hospital 
tuberculosis visitors held at Bedford College by the Women Public Health from the age of 2 to 12 years, and he had never learnt to talk in hospital. 
Officers’ Association. He was an extreme case of what she called, ‘‘ hospital inertia.”” Even 


if a hospital school were functioning, children who had been in hospital 
for any length of time usually had a profound conviction that they 
had missed a lot. All these children suffered from a visible and an 
invisible defect which was the wound to their spirit which their 
disability had given them. 


The child who had had infantile paralysis often tended to become 
an embittered child. The attack was sudden and he was beset with 
the idea of a terrible present contrasting a beautiful past. 


_Heart cases presented a particular problem. The boy or girl with 
the well-compensated rheumatic heart had no apparent defect such 
as the crippled child. He wanted to do as other people did and could 
not understand why he should have to rest. : 


Advantage of Special Schools 


A child’s great right was to be educated among his peers and, in 
this respect, special schools had a tremendous advantage over the 
ordinary school where the child with a slight handicap felt that every- 
thing which the other children enjoyed was reft from him, such as 
games, dancing and swimming. The child could not be segregated 
more cruelly than by being left in an ordinary school. In the school 


Children from a London County Council Special School learn about Australia 

by “ pegging the map ”’ out on the lawn. In beautiful sorroundings the children 

are helped to overcome their handicap and to make the most of their educational 
opportunities 


(Pictures by courtesy of the London County Council) 
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Young people who are backward in mental development are often clever 
with their hands, and develop into good craftsmen. Above : boys in a special 
school learning to repair boots 


for physically defective children, he was not always the one who had 
to sit in the background. 

With all these children there was the education of circumstances, 
but it was very important that the teacher understood the child’s 
outlook on life which was so different from that of the normal child. 


2—The Mental Handicap 


Mrs. J. E. Thomas, in her second lecture, dealt with the mentally 
defective child. 

Children who were mentally sub-normal could be educated in special 
classes in the ordinary school or in special schools. These children 
were handicapped with a terrible disadvantage for few people were 


moved by the sight of a mentally handicapped child. It was difficult 
to see beyond the unpleasing exterior such as the wandering eye and 
loose mouth and the clumsy, blundering exterior. Their appearance 
and behaviour gave these children an additional burden to carry. 

The teacher of these children had to learn not to be discouraged, 
for very often the children learnt more from their lessons than was 
realized. They had to learn slowly and must never be presented 
with more than one difficulty at a time. They often learnt to be 
deft with their hands and produced very good work. 

Some of these children had great difficulty in inhibiting the feeling 
which they experienced at the moment, were it of anger or joy, and 
the teacher had to learn to cope with these children without anger. 


Handicapped Children in Scotland 


Mrs. Thomas went on to say that Scotland had been far-sighted in 
dealing with her educationally sub-normal children. In Glasgow, 
there were special centres where the teachers were trained. All over 
Scotland, the occupational classes were included on the educational 
side so that all the services of the educational system were available 
for the mentally sub-normal children. 

There was a great need for classes for children with dual defects, 
such as children who had a physical defect and were educationally 
sub-normal.. These children were sometimes sent to a school for 
physically handicapped children and the result was bitter frustration 
and the creation of a maladjusted child. Ina good school for physically 
defective children the teaching was done at an express speed to help 
the children to catch up to their normal standard. A number of these 
children gained scholarships when they were 11 years old. The child 
with a dual defect was sadly out of place here, and the need for special 


Classes for him was very real. 


+ + + 


In the House of Commons, on March 3, Mr. Bewan Minister of 
Health, stated that Lord Rushcliffe had consented to became Chairman 
of the Advisory Council on the Welfare of Handicapped Persons 
appointed under the National Assistance Act. A complete lst of 
members was circulated in the official report to the House. The 
Council will advise the Minister on the development of welfare services 


for the blind, deaf and dumb, and cripples. 


AN EASTER APPEAL 


For the National Home for Elderly Nurses at Holdenhurst, Bournemouth 


HIS is an appeal on behalf of an object which must commend itself 
to a nurse ;_ because it is concerned with the wellbeing of nurses 
who have grown old in the service of the nursing profession. 

The appeal is made by the Vicar of Holdenhurst (Chairman of the House 
Committee at the Home), and he speaks on behalf of one who has given 
all the leisure of twenty years to the fulfilment of a vow made in the 
interest of less fortunate members of the nursing profession. 

The story of the origin and development of the Elderly Nurses’ National 
Home Fund is almost as romantic as the vow from whence it came; a 
story of twenty years’ persistent effort which, by its very persistence 
and worthiness, evoked a generous response. In 1929, the Matron of a 
Bournemouth Nursing Home was dangerously ill; her recovery was 
doubtful, but she was surrounded by every comfort that skill and sympathy 
could suggest. During this illness an appeal for help came to her from an 
elderly member of her profession, who was living in circumstances of 
unrelieved poverty. The contrast between her own security and the 
wretchedness of one of her own profession struck deep into her spirit, 
and she vowed that if she recovered she would spend all her leisure, 
and would not spare her strength, until some provision were made to 
lighten the burden of old age pressing so heavily on the shoulders of 
many an elderly nurse. 

Within a month or two of the Matron’s recovery, steps were taken to 
start a movement which resulted in the building of the Elderly Nurses’ 
Home, at a cost of almost £25,000. It took ten years to raise this money. 
But, since 1939, the Home has brightened the lives of fifty elderly nurses, 
at an approximate cost of £3,000 per annum, raised by voluntary 
subscriptions. | 

From the beginning it has been purposed that the Home in Bournemouth 
should be the first of a series to be established in different parts of the 
country. To fulfil this purpose will take a long time, but, in the mean- 
time, the Bournemouth Home is by no means parochial, and nurses come 
there from far and wide. 

We hope readers will respond to this Appeal, by becoming annual 
subscribers. Please respond generously ; your help is so much needed. 
Every contribution will be acknowledged gratefully. 

Mark your envelope ‘‘ Easter Appeal,” and send it to the Honorary 
Assistant Treasurer, Elderly Nurses’ Home, Holdenhurst, Bournemouth. 


Left: a view of Holdenhurst, the National Home for Elderly Nurses at 
Bourne 
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Above : pleasant surroundings add to the informal atmosphere at this Bureau 

of Current Affairs course. low : the visual approach is stressed in courses 

for discussion, leaders ; an example of 7 convenient type of illustrated chart 
is shown here 


HE Bureau {of Current Affairs is an independent educational 
body, non-profit-making and free from Government control. It 
is the civilian successor to the A.B.C.A. (the Army Bureau of 

Current Affairs), and was established in 1946 by the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust, in the belief that democracy depends on discussion 
and that responsible discussion depends on having the relevant facts. 

It is intended for everyone interested in keeping abreast of current 
affairs—students, teachers and leaders of social, political, religious, 
cultural or industrial groups, as well as officers and educational 
instructors in the armed forces. The Bureau provides a cost-price 
service of publications and maintains an information section and 
training staff. All the staff have academical qualifications, but they 
do not specialize in any one particular subject, but in methods and 
techniques of group discussion. 

This method was brought before our notice very forcibly at the Sister 
Tutors’ Winter Conference, by A. C. T. White, V.C., B.A., Fellow of 
King’s College, Principal of the City Literary Institute when he said 
the formal lecture had been largely discredited as the chief means of 
training. The real function of a teacher was to make himself un- 
necessary at the earliest moment, and therefore one of the best methods 
of teaching was to create and maintain animated discussion. This was 
in contrast to older methods where all present were dumb, with one 
exception. Thus some of us sought ways and means by which we could 
be initiated into this new method and learn how to become leaders of 
group discussions. | 

Five-Day Courses 

Upon enquiry it was found that the Bureau of Current Affairs held 
a five day residential course four times each year. The cost was £7 for 
a single room and {6 sharing a room. This was inclusive of everything. 

The course I was privileged to attend was held at the Beatrice Webb 
House, Pasture Wood, Holmbury-St.-Mary, Near Dorking. Surrey. 
For those who know this county it will be appreciated how very 
beautiful is the surrounding country. 

The Beatrice Webb House is a memorial set up in memory of Beatrice 
and Sidney Webb and opened in 1946 by the Right Honourable Clement 
Attlee. It is run by the Workers’ Travel Association and may be hired 
by an organization for the holding of Conferences or such-like affairs. 

We were sent detailed information regarding times of buses and 
trains so that we all arrived from all parts of England and Wales on 
Dorking North Station at 5 p.m., and were met by two buses, one to 
take us and one to take our luggage the eight miles from Dorking to 
Holmbury-St.-Mary. 

It is usual to have twenty-four on this course, but we were a small 
group of eighteen; four women ard all the rest men. We were welcomed, 
shown our rooms, and given our programmes by the tutors, and then 
assembled straight away to be told the general set up of the next 
four days. 

After dinner we were divided into two groups, nine in each, with our 
own tutor. Throughout the course we remained in these groups for our 
discussions, coming in all together for certain periods. It was made very 


clear to us that these discussions are very well thought out and a great | 


deal of time is given to their preparation before the actual discussion 
takes place. There are three things necessary for any discussion if it 
is to be a success: 

Firstly, the interest of the group must be maintained throughout. 
This may be done in many different ways, all of which we were shown 
and actually we took part in it ourselves. 

Secondly, the leader must have the actual facts at hand for reference 
if the occasion should arise. 
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DISCUSSION GROUP 
METHODS | 


Comments on the Bureau of Current Affairs Course 
by Two Sister Tutors 


Thirdly. the control of the whole group is all important and is the 
key-nete to a good discussion. The groups are best kept small, not 
exceeding ten or twelve persons. 

Visual Aids were used in abundance and are most necessary when we 
realize that 75 per cent. of what we learn is assimilated by sight. The 
material may be home-made or professional, but it is important that 
it can be seen by all, that it is comprehensible to all, and that it is 
relevant to the discussion. | 7 

When the various methods and techniques had been shown to us, we 
each in turn had to put it into practice to the best of our ability, during 
the next three days. We were given a free choice of subjects such as 
music; leisure; democracy; crime; religion; sport; nationalization; 
British Broadcasting Corporation; the growth of Nazism; is the 
atomic bomb immoral ? etcetera. 

Each of us had half an hour for the discussion, acting as the group 
leader, followed by 10 minutes of criticism by the group and 10 minutes 
by the tutor, who was not so kindly towards us as our group! We were 
given a fair time for their preparation and literature was provided for 
our perusal; also paints and paper etcetera for making posters. Some 
of these were most cleverly done. 


A Cross-Section 


It may interest some to know about the people who were on this 
course. Of the four women, two were from hospitals, one was a youth 
service officer,and the other came from the head office of a large steel 
works, they also sent two men from Swansea and Port Talbot. 
There were five house-masters from various Borstal Institutes; four 
from the Army, one from the British Institute of Management, one 
from the Education and Training Department, Industrial Relations 
Division, Kodak, Limited, and one from the University of London 
Institute of Education. 

On the last morning we were given a demonstration on how to set 
up poster displays. We wereasked to combine those people with similar 
interests, and to give criticisms, say if we considered the course of any 
use in our own particular field of work, and if any modifications would 
be necessary. 

From my own time there I can assure everyone that it was five days 
well spent and I hope others in the nursing profession will take advan- 
tage of these courses. It isan interesting fact that one of the tutors from 
the Bureau of Current Affairs is now doing some research in schools 
of various types, industry, and he hopes, in hospitals, to see how far it 
is already of use and how they can adapt the course still further to the 
various individual needs. 


+ 


ECENTLY I attended a short course on Discussion Group Methods 
R which I found very interesting, stimulating and helpful. The 
course was not arranged specially for nurses, it is suitable for 
supervisors and leaders in any sphere, industry, education, social and 
recreational work, etc., and I am sure that other nurses would like to 
know of it. 
Eighteen of us met at ‘a residential Conference House in lovely 
country near Dorking one Monday afternoon. The same evening we 
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were in groups of nine with a tutor learning something of leadership 
in discussion. A comfortable room, armchairs in a circle, low coffee 
tables, good lighting, log fires and a scene is set. 

Fach of us was asked to say something of our work and our special 
interest in attending the course. The importance of sincerity in our 
discussions was pointed out at the beginning. The members were 

thered from many spheres, Army education, Industry, Borstal 
nstructors, (governors comparable to housemasters in a School). 
General Education, Youth Service and Hospital (two nurse-tutors). 
We had very different backgrounds, ages ranged from the twenties to 
the forties but the contacts we made were excellent and an important 

feature of the course. 

We were handed a detailed timetable on arrival and the day looked 
very full from 9.15 a.m., to 9.0 p.m. We found each day was packed 
with activity and interest. We were surprised to hear the gong for 
mid-morning coffee and later in the morning for lunch. After the 
formal session finished at 9.0 p.m., discussions continued, we were 
still hard at’it over tea and chocolate biscuits at 10.15 p.m., and some 

ple had the energy to carry on into the small hours. In spare ten 
minutes table tennis was popular and as the February weather was 
brilliantly sunny it was a joy to sit in the sun lounge or stroll in the 


grounds. 
The Art of Discussion Taught 


Each of us in turn had to lead a short discussion which was afterwards 
criticised by the group and the tutor. We were given guidance on the 
building of a discussion, the art of preparation, including the selection 
of headings, relevant information, the presentation and conclusion. 
Areference library on current affairs was available and simple materials 
such as poster paper, chalks, paints were at hand. The group chose the 
subjects for discussion and they covered a wide range—production in 
industry, population trends, health problems, crime, religion, anti- 
Semitism, teaching of sex to the young, competitive sport, radio, the 
press, leisure. 

We learnt much by the trial and error method, from each other and 
from the tutor. Discussion, that is, ‘‘ organised conversation,”’ might 
be informative, provocative, etc., but should always be constructive. 
We had demonstrations of methods to stimulate interest and for group 
participation : devices for gaining active co-operation through projects : 
presentation of factual information by visual aids of all kinds and even 
dramatisation. The tutors were very active, they worked very hard 


Standing Ophthalmic 


(a) Members appointed by the Minister after consultation with the Central 
Health Services Council 


Janet Aitken, M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician 
Sir Herbert Lightfoot Eason, C.B., C.M.G., 


.D., M.S., F.R.C.S., President of the General 
Medical Council. 


Until March 31, 1950 


Whilst President of 
the General Medical 
Council. 


(b) Members appointed by the Minister after consultation with representative 
organisations. 


George William Black, F.R.C.S. Ophthalmic 
Surgeon ; Member, Leeds R.H.B. 
Macdonald Critchley, M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician 
and Neurologist. 
Maxwell Duthie, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
phthalmic Surgeon, Member, Manchester 
Board of Governors, 


Films in Brief 
Once Upon a Dream 


This is a story of a wife who dreams that her husband’s butler makes 
love to her in the garden, presenting her with a bunch of roses on 
parting. She wakes to find roses on her pillow and the said butler 
waiting with her morning tea! Her re-action is that it could not have 
been a dream at all. The story is full of conflicting situations. The 
stars are Googie Withers, Griffiths Jones and Guy Middleton. Go and 
see this film, it will cheer you up. 


Another Part of the Forest 


Until March 31, 1953 
Until March 31, 1952 
Until March 31, 1951 


Did grown-up sons in 1880 call their parents Papa and Mama? 


The family consists of Frederick March, Dan Duryea, Edmund O’Brien, 
Ann Blyth and Florence Eldridge. You may care for this picture. 


Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream House 

is great fun ! All the petty irritations of living in too small a 
flat makes Mr. Blandings launch out to build a house in the country. 
What he and his wife suffer with estate agents, builders, and workmen, 
Makes an excellent story. Everything that happens is so everyday 
possible. Cary Grant, Myrna Loy and Melvyn Douglas star. 


during the course and the preparation beforehand must have been 
considerable. 

As a group project we even composed and produced a morality play 
of three scenes at three hours’ notice on a theme chosen for us— The 
Colour Bar. Each member made some contribution and took an active 
part. We had several strong personalities in the group and to me the — 
most interesting part was to see how the activities of the individuals 
became moulded into a whole. At 5.0 p.m., nothing was formulated, 
yet, at 7.30 p.m., having had dinner, we presented the play to the 
other group and the tutors. 

The individual might often feel he had little to contribute but it was 
astonishing what the group could accomplish. We realised that with 
a little encouragement and guidance the potentialities of the group, 
(and therefore of the community), are very considerable. 

One hectic evening between dinner and midnight we demonstrated 
activity methods, competitive games, ‘“‘twenty questions,’’ quizzes 
and so on. 

Towards the end of the four-day course individuals in similar spheres 
of work got together to discuss the implications of lessons learnt and 
the application to their particular spheres and a short report was 
presented on Friday, the last morning to the whole assembly. Not 
satisfied with this we even had to discuss in groups and present to the 
assembly our findings on the arrangements made for our arrival, our 
residence and the planning of the course as a whole. 

Can you wonder that we came away feeling that we had benefitted 
from the contacts made; the general stimulation of presentations and 
projects, the guidance of our tutors and organisers? The value of 
discussion is appreciated at the present time in so many spheres, 
should not the use of discussion methods be extended much more fully 
in the hospitals and health spheres where constructive work is now so 
urgently required ? In my opinion, the courses now arranged as 
preparation for tutor, ward sister or administrator should include 
methods for discussion group leaders. Such a course would also be 
stimulating to supervisors, ward sisters, tutors and administrators, 
already holding positions of responsibility in hospital and health 
service. 

The discussion course which I have described was arranged by the 
Bureau of Current Affairs (the successor of A.B.C.A.), an organisation 
which is non-political and non-profit making, at present sponsored by 
the Carnegie Trust. So far these courses have been general and not in 
any special sphere; recently projects in special spheres have been 
undertaken. 


Advisory Committee 


George Henry Giles, F.B.O.A., F.S.M.C., Until March 31, 1952 
D.Orth., F.1.E.S., Ophthalmic Optician and 
Lecturer. 

Reginald Affleck Greeves, B.A., M.B., B.S., 
F.R.C.S., Ophthalmic Surgeon. 

Joseph Richard Howard, Dispensing Optician 
David Herbert Lewis, F.B.O.A., F.S.M.C., 
D.Orth., Ophthalmic Optician and Lecturer. 
Oswald Gayer Morgan, M.Ch., F.R.C.S., 

Ophthalmic Surgeon. 

Albert Edward Turville, F.B.O.A., F.S.A.O., 
Ophthalmic Optician. 

Stanley Maurice Wells, F.S.M.C., D.Orth., 
Ophthalmic Optician. 

OscarWilliams, M.B., B.S.,M.R.C.S.,L.R.C.P., Until March 31, 1953 
General Practitioner. 

Frank MaxWiseman, Manufacturing Optician Until March 31, 1951 
Secretary : Mr. S. G. Fame, O.B.E. (Victoria 8540, Extension 328). 


Until March 31, 1951 


Until March 31, 1953 
Until March 31, 1953 


Until March 31, 1952 
Until March 31, 1952 
Until March 31, 1951 


Eureka Stockade 

In 1853 came the gold rush in Australia. Conditions were so difficult 
that riots broke out. Troops were sent to the gold fields and many 
of the miners were killed. There is a trial and an acquittal, and out of 
all this comes the granting of land and citizenship rights to new settlers. 
It is a good story and finely acted. The picture stars Chips Rafferty 
and Jane Barrett. 


The Accused 

Psychology again ! A college professor kills one of her students in 
self defence, Hoping it will seem an accident she does not notify the 
police and of course is suspected and eventually trapped into a 
confession. It is well acted by Loretta Young, Robert Cummings and 


Wendall Cory. 
The Blue Lagoon 


A South-sea idyll in technicolour. Glorious scenery and a pleasant 
sentimental story with, alas, serpents in this ‘“‘ Eden.’ The acting is 
sincere. Jean Simmons is charming and Donald Houston a magnificent 
figure. Noel Purcell as the old Irish sailor is a lovable character. 
How would you feel if your sole book on a desert island was a book 
on etiquette ! 
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FOR THE STUDENT 
NURSE 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION 
ELEMENTARY ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 
B.—Hygiene 
QUESTION 6.—Of what benefit to the occupants of a country cottage should 
the following be :—{a) installation of electricity ; (b) piped water supply 
in place of a well ? 
(a) THE INSTALLATION OF ELECTRICITY 


Electricity has the very great advantage that, whether used as 
lighting or for fires, it does not pollute the atmosphere with smoke 
or soot as do oil or gas lamps and stoves and open fires; neither does 
it produce the “ stuffy ’’ feeling in a room because it uses no oxygen 
and gives off no carbon di-oxide. The installation of electricity in a 
country cottage will firstly influence the health of the occupants by 
improving the conditions in which they live. Impurities of combustion, 
if inhaled constantly, will cause irritation of the respiratory tract, 
coughs and colds, predisposing people to chest diseases, while a 
‘“‘ stuffy ’’ atmosphere, deficient in oxygen, facilitates the spread of 
these conditions from one member of the family to another. These 
dangers should be reduced with use of electricity. 

Further benefits to the health of the family would be that all con- 
ditions due to bad lighting, such as eye-strain, headaches, mental 
fatigue would be avoided. Electricity gives a good light which does 
not flicker and can be diffused evenly over the whole room, and points 
can be placed for the additional use of table lamps if required. 

Indirectly the installation of electricity would benefit the health 
of the housewife through the saving of labour. It brings with it alter- 
native methods of heating and cooking : modern labour-saving devices 
become possible such as water heaters, washing machines, clothes 
dryers and many others. Oil and gas lamps, and all fires and stoves 


Books Received 


Your Baby Looks to You for Perfect Health.—By D. S. Hudson 
M.B., Ch.B., D.P.H. (Century Press Limited ; price 4s. 6d.). 

Reproduction and Survival.—By R. Christie Brown, F.R.C.S., 
F.R.C.O.G. (Edward Arnold and Company ; price 6s.). 

The Problems of Family Life-—By Agatha H. Bowley, Ph.D. (E. and 
S. Livingstone Limited. Edinburgh; price 6s.). 

First Year Physiological Technqiue.—By Alex Comfort, M.B., 
D.C.H. (Staples Press Limited; price 7s. 6d.). 

Childhood and After.—By Susan Isaacs, C.B.E., M.A., D.Sc., 
Hon.D.Sc. (Routledge, and Kegan Paul Limited ; price 15s.). 

Troubles of Children and Parents.—By Susan Isaacs, C.B.E., 
M.A., F.R.S. (British Social Hygiene Council ; price 1s.). 

The Modern Management of Gastric and Duodenal Ulcer.—Edited 
by F. Croxon Deller, M.D., M.R.C.P. (E. and S. Livingstone ; 
price 20s.). 


Drawing water from wells like 
these may be very romantic, 
and water from a properly 
constructed well can be as 
pure as that from a piped 
water supply, but there is 
a much greater risk of ,con- 
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tamination 


need continuous attention and cleaning and make both rooms and 
utensils dirty, and, in addition, there is the labour of carting fuel. 
The housewife, relieved of these arduous duties, would benefit greatly 
in general health, which would be reflected on her young growing 
family. 

Lastly, electricity removes an ever present danger where lamps are 
used, that of fire and the subsequent burns which might occur to the 
occupants of the cottage. 


(6) A PIPED WATER SUPPLY IN THE PLACE OF A WELL 


The particular benefits of a piped water supply in the place of a 
well would depend a little on the type of well in use. The purity of 
water from a properly constructed deep or artesian well is equal to 
that of a piped supply, but the great danger is that it frequently 
becomes infected by dirty buckets or by flies while left standing. 
Disease, especially of gastro-intestinal origin may be spread in this 


way. 
The water supplied directly by a pipe line to a house is tested, 

purified and, if necessary, softened by the Water Board, thus any 

contamination is dealt with and the water is guaranteed pure. 


One of the greatest benefits to health would probably result from Bo 
the fact that water, if laid on can be used freely. While water is 
pumped or drawn from a well, of necessity it is used with care on account can, 


of the labour involved and the possibility of the well becoming dry. norm 
When a piped supply becomes available a constant hot water supply this t 
is also practicable, offering regular baths to the whole family with a 
subsequent improvement in the general health of all. 

The saving of labour should greatly benefit the housewife, to whom 
washing day would cease to be a burden, and all the family would be 
relieved of the task of carrying buckets of water in all kinds of weather 
from the well to the cottage, frequently a considerable distance. 

Lastly, the advent of a piped water supply would bring with it the 
possibility of the installation of indoor sanitation, and a water carriage 
system, whether to main drains or to a septic tank; this would improve 
the general hygienic conditions and eliminate less sanitary methods 
of sewage disposal which are a constant danger to health. 


Modern Methods of Mental Treatment; a guide for nurses.—By 
J. W. Fisher, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.P.H.. D.P.M. (Staple 
Press, Limited; price 6s.). 

Anaesthetics and the Patient.—By Gordon Ostlere, M.A., M.B., 
B.Chir., D.A. (Sigma Books, Limited; price 7s. 6d.). 

Everyday Problems of the School Child.—By Agatha H. Bowley, 
Ph.D. (E. and S. Livingstone, Limited; price 7s. 6d.) 

Medical and Nursing Dictionary and Encyclopaedia.—By Evelyn 
Pearce, S.R.N., S.C.M. (Faber and Faber, Limited; price 17s. 6d.) 

The Nurse’s Pocket Encyclopaedia and Guide. (Faber and Faber; 
price 6s. 6d.) 

Elementary Anatomy and Physiology.—By James Whillis, M.D., 
M.S., F.R.C.S. (A. J. Churchill, Limited; price 16s.) 

Primary Anatomy.—By H. A. Cates, M.B. (The Williams and 
Wilkins Company; price 38s.) - 

Local Voluntary Association for the Physically Handicapped.— (Central 
© ouncil for the Care of Cripples; 2s.) 
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BOUT a hundred years ago most people born blind were 
doomed to illiteracy, and although history has given 
us one or two outstanding examples of famous people 

who overcame the handicap of blindness, the majority of those 
suffering this affliction were cut off from practically all cultural 
life, with the exception of music. 


To-day, there is a very different story to tell. 
the fine work of such bodies as the National Institute for 
the Blind, and that great organization, St. Dunstan’s, blind 
people can enjoy their\ lives in a way undreamed of before 
the Frenchman, M. Braille, invented his system of readiAg 
and writing about the year 1830. The blind can now be 
trained for a variety of trades and professions, and so add to 
their value as members of the community. 


Normal Subjects by Special Methods 


Boys and girls are educated in special schools where they 
can, by special methods, learn most of the subjects taken by 
normal children. A new London County Council school of 
this type, which was opened in February of this year, is another 
important movement towards the achievement of the Council’s 


THE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL 


Thanks to | 


WIDENING HORIZONS — 


—Modern Educational Methods 


and Apparatus equip blind 


children for a fuller life at 
North House Residential School, 


Wimbledon Park, S.W. 


Left : Jimmy, aged eight, is already a clever little mathematician ; 

he is also getting expert on a special Braille typewriter. Below : 

North House, designed by Sir Edwin Lutyens, and built under his 

direction. The house stands in about five acres of ground, with 

beautifully kept lawns and gardens. There are excellent possibilities 
for the extension of the school : 


purpose of making still further provision for blind children, 
so that they can be educated in healthy surroundings as useful 
citizens. 

This residential school, known as North House, in 
Wimbledon Park, is a beautiful building, designed by Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, and built under his direction in 1936. There are 
five acres of ground, and the house can take 40 resident pupils 
and staff; the classrooms are equipped to accommodate 
30 junior scholars. 

At present the house is used as a boarding school for girls 
and junior boys, but there are possibilities of future extension. 
The senior pupils travel by school bus each day, and receive 
their education at Linden Lodge Residential School for the 
Blind at Wandsworth Common, where Mr. Peppitt is 
headmaster, and his wife is matron. 

Some of the bigger girls are able to attend a Battersea _ 
Institute once a week, where they study clay modelling ; 
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the weather permits, and gives them a nature standin 5 2 
lesson. The result is a real love of flowers and Children, suf 
all growing things amongst the children, who ness need 
have a fine display of tulips and daffodils growing to hold 

in pots on the classroom window sills. Each for, as H 

pot bears the name of the owner in Braille, “We 

as the children like to recognize the particular Our tr 
bulbs they planted, and care for them per- Keen 
sonally. Growing acorns, at various stages of intellect 
development, are particularly fascinating to the recognitig 
children, and when the leaves appear they like compensa 


to take them from the acorn glasses and plant and many @ taus 

them in the grounds. EVery Caselli is 
Very naturally, music plays a big part in the concentrat 

life and education of blind children. The older The at | 

boys and girls in Mrs. John’s class have recorders really eng in 

which they are learning to play, and a musical constantly aking 

box which was presented by the ship’s company Occupatiogimis is 

of H.M.S. “‘ King George V,” gives the pupils a comfort 

and their visitors a great deal of pleasure. when it 


Violin and pianoforte lessons can be taken at 


are depri 
Linden Lodge, and there have been a few out- 


which ine 


= / Left: playing with dolls is fun 
“s <r for little girls ; this doll has a 
fine cot, and with it the children 


they also take classes in Domestic Science 
at a nearby school. The children can 
work for scholarships to Chorley Wood, 
where there is a school for blind girls 
of Grammar School standard; there is also 
a similar type of school at Worcester for 
blind boys. 


Opportunities for Training 


Amongst the many occupations open to 
the blind after completing their training 
are telephone operating, typing, physio- 
therapy, many types of musicianship, piano 
tuning, basket weaving, the making of 
hand-knitted goods and chair caning. 


North House, a two-storied building, is 
admirably suited to be a home-school for 
the blind; the rooms all very well- 
proportioned, and have no awkward 
corners, and the few stairs that exist are 
broad and shallow, and easy to negotiate. 


can learn the art of 
making while they play 


There are no guide lines throughout the 
house and grounds, and the children are 
encouraged to find their way by using 
care and attention, and sometimes by 
following one another in line. 


Miss Garling, a qualified teacher holding 
the Diploma of the Teachers of the Blind, 


_is in charge of a classroom for the smaller 


children, up to eight years old, and here 
even Terrence, aged five and the youngest 
child in the school, will soon be proficient 
with his letters on the Braille board, which 
is designed for learning the first stages of 
reading and writing. He will learn his 
figures and the rules of arithmetic upon a 
special instrument called a type board. 


Mrs. John is Teacher-in-Charge of the 
school, and lives with her husband, the 
Master-in-Charge, in the lodge at the 
entrance to the grounds. Mrs. John 
takes the children out every day, when 


good bed- 


Below (left): in the classroom “ shop” 
teaches the ‘‘ grocer”’ how to weigh on 
(right): typing a letter in the children’s Q 
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pride in their perse 
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z=... The house is beautifully furnished throughout, 
"centrally heated, which eliminates any danger 
from open fires, and fitted with basins and hot 
and cold water in all the bedrooms. There are 
three lovely bathrooms, a large airing room, and 
kitchen and serving rooms fitted with the latest 
domestic equipment. 

In the “ quiet ” room there is a fine collection 
of books printed in Braille, which include study 
books, tales from Chaucer and the Fairie Queen. 
There is also a bright and comfortably furnished 
common room; each child has a locker for 
personal possessions, supplied with a name plate 
(in Braille) and a key. 

Most fortunate people are able to recall their 
old schools with pride and affection, and one of 
the finest things that North House will be able 


WORK 
AND 
AT PLAY 


Above: the boys love to 

walk on stilts. It gives them 

confidence and a sense of 
direction 


Below (left): an _ early 
lesson on the Braille board. 
Learning the A.B.C. 


Below : reading and arith- 
metic are learnt by the 
Braille system 


encouraged to take a proper 
earance, and all look par- 
for. The older girls wear 
and keep their own clothes 
when they go home. | 


ick room at North House 
2 a medical card for each 
first aid cupboard. Those 
h artificial eyes look after 
are not in use, and each 
le, which is kept in the 
nd a weight chart are also 
ith a record of each child’s 
t given dates, details of 
Ous diseases, and a log of 
s’ visits. 


ant Matron, sees to the 
d contributes such welcome 
bud to the children in play 
child has a weekly outfit 


Above: dinner time at North House ; like most of the 
living rooms, the dining hall is gay with flowers, and 
shining horse brasses decorate the chimney piece 


Above: Mrs. John helps a little pupil with her knitting. 
The girls learn to be good needlewomen 
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Left: afternoon class in progress. The three boys on the left are making 
coloured mats. They are able to see a little. One boy is practising the 

writer, and the rest are learning to read and write. Nearly every pupil has 
his own pot of growing bulbs or acorns in glasses of water at different stages 
of development, and they follow their progress with interest and real pleasure 


to give to present and future scholars is the recollection of a 
school combined with home life which is in keeping with the 
best traditions. 


This in itself is a measure of success, but success can be 
achieved in many different ways : to walk alone without fear, 
to find happiness and satisfaction in the work of hand and 
brain, these are some of the ways through which a blind person 
can experience a sense of fulfilment. The success of the 
school will be measured not only through the achievements 
of its outstanding pupils, but also by the way in which the 
more ordinary and less gifted children can build up self. 
confidence and by the use of his abilities to enable him to 
become a self-reliant and useful citizen. 


NURSING FOR THE FUTURE 


Comments by Miss M. HOUGHTON, M.B.E., S.R.N., Education Officer, The General Nursing Council 
for England and Wales on a Report prepared for the National Nursing Council of the United States of 
America, by Esther Lucile Brown, Ph.D., Russell Sage Foundation 


HE National Nursing Council for War Service was created i2 
the United States, in 1942, for the purpose of ‘‘ coordinatin8 
the war efforts of fourteen national organisations concerned 

with nursing.’’ This body continued in being as the National Nursing 
Council and has sponsored three important studies: a history of its 
work; an economic survey of the nursing profession; a study of 
reorientation of nursing education. 

It is with this last piece of work that this article is concerned. The 
National Nursing Council was convinced that inadequacies in both 
the quantity and quality of nursing service stemmed primarily from 
an outmoded system of nursing education which was no longer capable 
of attracting the number of students needed, or of giving the varied 
preparation requisite for nursing to-day. 

Hence it requested a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York that would permit a careful examination of the current situation. 
Dr. Esther Lucile Brown, of the Russell Sage Foundation, was appointed 
Director of the study. The Report has been prepared with provision 
for the nursing and health needs of society as the first objective. Dr. 
Brown's recommendations for the future of nursing education have 
been formulated in the light of how these needs might best be met. 


Nursing Problems in the States 


The above brief history of the Report is taken almost verbatim 
from the explanatory notes on the dust cover. Two thoughts at once 
spring to mind; firstly, that the nursing problems of the United 
States are basically identical with our own problems, and secondly, 
that the profession in the States is, indeed, fortunate in having had a 
grant for an independent study of this nature. 3 

Dr. Brown is a research worker in the field of social conditions and 
particularly interested in the social value of the professions and the 
contributions that such professions as medicine, engineering and the 
law should make to the community. The core of this report is her 
firm belief that professional nursing must become, in the real educa- 
tional sense of the word, a profession; equal in standing with the other 
professions that have earned their right to this status, and receiving 
as preparation, the broad education that is accepted as professional, 
as distinct from vocational training. 

Dr. Brown draws attention to the change of focus in the attitude to 
sickness and health, to the growing awareness that the whole person 


must be considered not merely the sick body or mind and that this | 


must include the study of the individual’s habits and emotions and 
of the individual] in relation to his background. She therefore urges 
that a better preparation for the healing art of nursing is needed, and 
that the nurse as well as the physician needs to practice the psycho- 
therapeutic measures which are increasingly regarded as essential in 
the treatment of illness and the promotion of health. 

Dr. Brown rightly draws attention to the fact that this broad concept 
of nursing has always been understood by the leaders in the nursing 
world, from Florence Nightingale onward. At the same time, in 
support of the argument for the best possible preparation for nursing 


at a professional level, the Report notes two functions of the clinical 
nurse which tend to become more complicated with modern progress 
and to throw increasing responsibility on the nurse; the role of 
physician’s assistant carrying out treatments and procedures which 
were once the province of the medical profession; and the skilled 
critical observation of the patient, sometimes for long periods without 
specific directions from the physician. The Report recognises the 
urgent needs of the hospitals and health Services for increased numbers 
as well as quality of personnel, but nevertheless recommends most 
strongly that professional education shall be at university level and 
that a broad programme of education in which the professional prepara- 
tion is integrated with the academic curriculum, is to be arranged 
rather than the more usual present requirements of university schools 
of nursing, which demand several years of collegiate education or a 
full degree course, preceding the purely professional training. In 
both the United States and Canada experiments with an integrated 
course are apparently showing very interesting results. 
The need for increased numbers within the ranks of nursing might 
be met, it is suggested, by training of ‘‘ non-professional nurses“ to 
carry out many nursing duties and the employment of men nurses in 
much greater numbers. It is considered that a satisfactory scheme of 
non-professional nursing training might be devised for a one years 
training followed by a further year under supervision, a training, 
in fact, which might be comparable with the training of assistant 
nurses in this country. The Report has many interesting suggestions 
concerning the organization of this training and the use that could be 
made of suitable educational and hospital fields. The need for the 
protection of the status of the professional and the non-professional 
nurse by statute is emphasized. At present statutory protection 1s 
only found in the States of New York and Arkansas and in Hawai. 


Some Significant Comments 


On the last page of the Report are some very significant comments. 
‘‘ By every means at its disposal the nursing profession, collectively 
and individually, must take a positive position concerning itself and 
the significance of its function. It must be as unquestioning in that 
position as are the medical and legal professions, which assume that 
their existence—on a progressively higher level of competence—Is 4 
social necessity and act accordingly. If society is interested in its own 
welfare, it too must share in recognition of the vital importance of 
nursing. » Only when abiding conviction of social worth replaces lack 
of confidence, negativism and carping comment, will that climate 
of opinion be created whereby nursing can move forward to greater 
selectivity of personnel and to a level of nursing care bespeak growth 
and development for the nurse herself and more and better health, 
service for society.” . 

In this brief review much that is important and stimulating in the 
Report is necessarily left out. The reviewer recommends most strongly 
that all who are interested in the problems of nursing education and 
nursing service should study this Report fully in the light of the many 
thought-provoking suggestions and recommendations that it embodies. 
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nurses provided a wealth of interesting ideas and 
facts. 

Miss F. G. Goodall, O.B.E., General Secretary of the Royal College 
of Nursing, spoke on Professional Organizations and Self-Government 
within the Training Schools. She began by saying: “ Although I am 
going to accent the more material side of our lives this morning, I place 
the highest possible importance on your work as nurses.”’ In the past, 
nursing was chiefly done by the religious orders. To-day, the nurse 
had become a professional person who fitted in with the socio-economic 
plan of the country. 

The nurse had had a definite legal status ever since the Nurses’ 
Registration Act in 1919. The Nurses’ Act of 1943 recognized the 
assistant nurse, and gave some protective measures to the use of the 
word nurse.”’ Other acts affecting nurses were the Midwives’ Acts and 
the Public Health Act, and, last year, came the National Insurance 
and the National Health Acts. History was being made very fast 
to-day, and nurses themselves had taken a very active part in the 
making of it through their organizations. Every nurse should belong 
to an organization just as doctors, architects, engineers and artists 
had their own associations. 

“What does being a member of a professional organization entail ? ”’ 
asked Miss Goodall. She said that it gave the nurse a chance to develop 
her own profession by uniting with others. It gave an opportunity 
for self-government, and that opportunity was far nearer to nurses 
to-day than it had ever been before. A professional organization also 
gave the nurse personal help and guidance in her own problems, and 
it gave her an opportunity to make international contacts. 

“ Through you, the professional organization helps to develop your 
educational and economic policy. On the economic side there is an 
immense difference to-day in the economic position of the nurse.”’ 


Towards Student Status 


“Although the nurse in training is now called a student nurse, she is 
not yet a student in every respect, for in many ways the hospital is 
dependent on her labours. The student allowance is the first sound 
step towards student status. Not many years ago students were paid 
£12 a year, and to-day you have an allowance to provide you with a 
reasonable amount of commodities, and you are not paid as a worker 
but as a student.”’ 

The Royal College of Nursing was represented on 38 different 


7. last day of the St. Andrews Conference for student 


- associations on nurses’ behalf. The College had its own officers, and many 


other people to help them such as lawyers and economists. Founded 
in 1916 as a central organization for nurses, it teok its share in the 
formulation of State-registration, and the College began by trying to 
improve the salaries, hours of work and pensions of nurses. 

At first occupying two little rooms, the work of the College had so 
expanded that Lady Cowdray had built for them the lovely head- 
quarters in Henrietta Place, off Cavendish Square, in London. The 
College was governed by a council of 36 people elected by the nurses 
of the country. The work of the College was conducted through two 
large departments, the educational and professional departments, and 
working for both was the finance department. 

In the Education Department, the post-certificate education of the 
nurse was catered for. There were courses for nurses who wished to 
become health visitors, industrial nurses, teachers or administrators. 

ere was also a library of 11,000 volumes. 

Forty-five thousand general trained nurses were members of the 
Royal College of Nursing. They could belong to different Sections of 
the College, such as the Public Health Section, the Private Nurses’ 
Section, the Sister Tutor Section or the Ward and Departmental 
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THE FINAL DAY- 


—At St. Andrews 


The Student 


Nurses’ Conference 


Left : a group picture of all those who attended the 

Student Nurses’ Conference at St. Andrews University. 

On the last day of the Conference student nurses 

gave their opinions about it. In the picture below a 
student gives her views 


Sisters’ Group. Throughout the country there were 155 local Branches 
and these in turn included members within the different section. In 
the Branches, members discussed problems which they sent up to the 
Council and the various Sections were also able to send suggestions. 


The Student Nurses’ Association was unique as there was no similarly 
constituted type of association in the whole world. It had its own 
council and the membership of the Association numbered 20,000. 


Various societies were affiliated to the Royal College of Nursing such 
as the Society of Registered Male Nurses and the Association of Sick 
Children’s Hospital Nurses. 


The College of Nursing was founded in 1916, and first registered asa 
company and then, in 1928, the Privy Council was approached and a 
Royal Charter was granted. Only two years ago the Royal College 
received its own coat of arms, so that the Royal College of Nursing 
was in the same position as the doctors who possessed their Royal 
Colleges. The College represented nurses on negotiating bodies and it 
was affiliated to the National Council of Nurses and the International 
Council of Nurses. 


Learning How the Machine Works 


“It is a disappointing fact that so few members of the nursing 
profession know the difference between certain bodies that act for them. 
Very few of them know the actual part that they are taking in develop- 
ing the socio-economic part of their lives,’”’ said Miss Goodall. ‘‘ Nurses 
should read social history and learn about the development of their 
country. They should know about the different types of people that 
they nurse. They should know about professional adjustments, 
negotiating machinery, and bargaining. There were two excellent 
books which gave light on these subjects; one was the Ministry of 
Labour’s Handbook on Industrial Relations and the second was 
‘‘ Professional Adjustments in Nursing,’’ by Eugenia Spalding. 


Although you could not have a National Health Service without 
nurses, the first white paper proposing the service contained no mention 
of a nurse! The Royal College of Nursing had insisted that the nurse 
should play her part in actually making the machine work and much 
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Above: a group discussion. Every student nurse at the conference discusses 
each lecture with the colleagues in her group 


was put into the Draft Bill which was afterwards included in the Act. 
Under the National Health Service Act, England and Wales are divided 
into 14 regions and Scotland into 5 regions. Every region had its 
Regional Hospital Board; then came the Group Hospital Management 
Committee, and the small committees of each separate hospital. There 
was also the Central Health Services Council. The Royal College of 
Nursing had insisted that there should be nurses on this Council and it 
now contained two nurses and one midwife. On each one of the 
Regional Hospital Boards there was also a nurse to look after the 
nurse’s interests. 

With the National Health Service Act, was developed the 
Whitley Council for Nurses. This enabled the Minister of Health to 
provide for the nurse’s terms of employment. The Whitley Council was 
composed of three tiers. It had a General Council composed of em- 
ployers, nurses and others; it had functional councils that for Nurses 
and Midwives had the employers on one side and the nurses representa- 
tives on the other side holding 41 seats. The Royal College of Nursing 
was the largest organization represented and held 12 of these 41 seats. 

It was very important, concluded Miss Goodall, that individual 
nurses played a vital part in their own machinery, and their opinions 
could be sent up through their local Branch of the Royal College of 
Nursing, or unit of the Student Nurses’ Association, to the College 
Council and finally to the Whitley Council. 


Defining Achievement 


“ Achievement ”’ was the subject of a talk by Josephine Macalister 
Brew, M.A., LL.D., but she began by saying, ‘““‘ Who am I to say what 
is achievement or what is not achievement ?”’ Was it intellectual 
success, she asked, or material success or physical attainment? ‘I 
don’t think that it is any of these things, unless in the getting of them 
there is a tremendous amount of happiness. The question is how do 
we get this happiness, this sense of avhievement ? ”’ 

President Roosevelt once said that two of the most important things 


in life were personal relationships and education. ‘“ Personal re- 
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lationships,” Dr. Brew added, ‘‘ are very largely a matter of education. 
If you pass your examinations with the highest honours and have not 
learnt the art of personal relationships, you will never really be 
successful. You may rise to be a battle-axe of a sister, you may even 
inveigle some unfortunate man to marry you, but if you do not get on 
with other people, it will profit you nothing.” 

Dr. Brew said that interviews existed because the interviewers 
wished to see for themselves if the person they were interviewing wag 
the sort of person who would fit in with other people. The science of 
psychology had taught us that knowing how the mind worked was 
a means of knowing and learning how to get on with other people. 

*“‘ All the real things in life are elementary, that is why people miss 
them. The first thing is never to ask what people have done or said, 
but to ask why they said what they did, and why they behaved in a 
certain fashion. The ‘ what’ cannot be altered but the ‘ why’ can be 
added to your knowledge and is far more interesting.”’ 


Everyone is Afraid 


In discussing fear, Dr. Brew said that everyone was afraid of some- 
thing. All nice people were afraid at conferences, because they looked 
around and saw hundreds of other people far more able than they 
thought themselves to be. Others were afraid of their friends, some 
people were afraid of themselves, so that the moment they had any 
leisure time, they had to go and fill it up by going to the pictures, 
perhaps, or putting on the wireless. Others were afraid of being taken 
in. ‘‘ But,”’ said Dr. Brew, ‘ the girl who is never taken in, is never 
taken out!’’ All sorts of fears attacked everyone of us, and they were 
part and parcel of the human being. 

Freud had said that the greatest urge of human beings was sex, 
but we knew now that the greatest human need was to give, and 
afterwards to receive, love and admiration. If people could not get 
these two things by fair means, they tried to get them by anti-socia, 
means. We must believe that love was natural and hate only arose 
when one was denied love. Everyone lied and stole even if it were only 
stealing admiration or reputations. Sometimes we believed hurtful 
things about the people with whom we worked. 

Everyone of us needed reassurance against failure for we were all 
certain that in some way we should not be found adequate. Each one 
of us failed in some part of our work, but we must not allow this to 
make the whole of our lives a tragedy. ‘‘ We all needed the experience 
of success and to remember that a gallon of encouragement would do 
no harm but even a gill of discouragement was harmful.’’ Everyone 
had to learn some acceptance of themselves and their attributes. 
‘One has to accept oneself as one is, and that means a measure of 
tolerance towards yourself as well as to other people.” 

+ + + 

The last speaker at the conference was Miss M. C. Cameron, Diploma 
in Nursing, University of London, Matron of Perth Royal Infirmary. 
Her subject was Know your own Hospital. 

Miss Cameron gave a vivid picture of everyday life in hospital, 
describing the various departments, everyone of which was essential 
to the well-being of the hospital, in which the most important person 
was, of course, the patient. 

Student nurses, nursery nurses and pre-nursing students all took 
part in the summing up on the last evening. Tremendous appreciation 
was expressed to the organizers of the conference and for the way 
in which everyone had been able to meet on a common level. 

Other events, including a dance, took place during the conference 
and on Sunday, March 27, there was a service in the University 
Chapel which was taken by the Reverend Walter Hendrie, M.A., 
Minister of Bervie Church. 


THE GENERAL NURSING COUNCIL OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 


The General Nursing Council on March 25 
considered moves affecting health visitor 
tutors, and reciprocal registration for nurses 
in the Dominions, Scotland, and Northern 
Ireland. 


It was agreed that health visitors holding the 
Health Visitor Tutor’s Diploma, the Diploma 
in- Nursing (elementary economics, sociology 
and hygiene section) or any recognised teaching 
qualification, should be added to the list of 
persons qualified to teach hygiene in pre- 
‘Nursing courses, and that these additions 
should be forwarded to the Minister of Health 
for approval. 


With regard to the reciprocal registration of 
nurses in the Dominions, the Finance Com- 
mittee decided that the following fees should 
be. recommended to take effect after the 
introduction of the initial registration fee :— 
£2°0s. Od. on application; £1 1s. Od. for the first 
year of registration; and /1 Is. 0d. for renewal 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


of registration after the first year, which will 
be considered as a consolidated fee for life. 
The application fee and the first year fee will 
be collected at the same time and will be 


‘returnable if the application is not accepted. 


It was also recommended that the initial 
registration fee for nurses in Scotland and 
Northern Ireland, who register by reciprocity, 
should be increased from 10s. 6d. to £1 Is. Od. 
The General Nursing Council for Scotland and 
the Joint Nursing and Midwives Council for 
Northern Ireland have been asked for their 
observations on these proposals, and the 
Minister of Health will be informed. 


Proposals of the same nature were made in 
respect of State-enrolled assistant nurses. A 
reciprocal enrolment fee of £1 Is. Od. was 
recommended for assistant nurses from 
Scotland or Northern Ireland. Added to this 
will be the consolidated retention fee, which 
will vary according to the age of the assistant 


nurse on entry to the Roll in this country. 


The Chester City Hospital together with the 
Chester Royal Infirmary, and the Pembury 
Hospital with the Kent and Sussex Hospital, 
Tunbridge Wells, have been approved as 
complete training schools for general nurses. 

Approval as training schools for male nurses 
has been’ granted as_ follows :—Royal 
Victoria Infirmary, Newcastle upon Tyne 
(complete); Epsom District Hospital (pro- 
visional for two years) ; Wrightington Hospital, 
Nr. Wigan (provisional approval as an 
affiliated training school). 

The whole-time one year pre-nursing course 
at the Royal School for Daughters of Officers, 
Bath has been approved for the purposes of 
Part I of the Preliminary Examination. 

After consideration of a case postponed from 
January 23, 1948, Council directed that the 


name of Gertrude Mary Hill, S.R.N., 91268. 


should be removed from the Register. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Above : Quadruplets born in a Mission hospital in Southern Nigeria. The delivery and aftercare of the 
babies has been.in the hands of African Midwives. See letter published right 


Wielding the Long Brush 


As an overworked probationer nurse it was 
my duty to wield the unwieldly long wall- 
brush on alternate mornings at 8 a.m. 


After ensuring that the long-suffering 
patients had their heads tucked unhygienically 
under the clothes, I staggered round the big 
ward sweeping walls and ceiling so well that 
the atmosphere was soon thick with dust. 


I have witnessed this process since my 
junior days, in very many hospitals, nursing 
homes and nurseries, and the obnoxious 
practice gave me renewed horrors when I was 
a patient in a very modern maternity hospital. 
I have often wondered why doctors are puzzled 
at the recurrence of cross-infection in hospital 
wards ! 

Now that I am a housewife I sweep my walls 
with the vacuum-cleaner attachment which 
has a suction nozzle and ensures that nota 
speck of dust descends. Surely hospitals could 
adopt this method. 

I am certain that manufacturers of vacuum 
Cleaners would provide a longer flexible 
attachment for use on high walls. The noise 
might be an irritant factor in a ward, but one 
type of cleaner has eliminated this fault. It 
may be safely said that healthier wards and 
happier patients would result if this method 
were widely used. If it is already being used 
in some hospitals I hasten to compliment the 
far-seeing matrons of those institutions. 

W..L. FP. Low, S.C.M. 


The Mental Nurse and the Student Nurses’ 
Conference 


While attending the Student Nurses’ 
Conference in St. Andrews from March 25 to 
29, I spent one of the most enjoyable and 
memorable weekends of my life. My one 
regret was to find only five mental nurses 
present. Why was this so ? Were the hospitals 
in Scotland notified of this important event, if 
not, why not. If they were informed, why did 
the hospital authorities refrain from sending 
at least one delegate. 


For centuries it has been the common belief 
that a gulf exists between mental nursing and 
the other branches of nursing. Naturally, a 
disordered mind cannot behave in the same 
way as a healthy one, yet, a visit to a modern 
mental hospital would show that this gulf is 
Narrowing, though there is still a lot to be done. 
We have always had our pioneers in the 
psychiatric field, but there are not engqugh of 
them. Every psychiatric nurse should pull 
her weight in the scheme of things, and accept 
the hand of friendship so generously extended 


on the occasion of the Conference. Psychiatric 
hospitals should be open to visitors, not to 
expose our patients, but to prove to the world 
that we have nothing to hide or be ashamed of. 


I returned to my hospital refreshed in body 
and mind, and the memory of all I heard and 
saw will long be cherished by me. I would 
like to thank the Royal College of Nursing, the 
Nursing Recruitment Advisory Service for 
Scotland, the Hospital Board of Management 
and the matrons who made it possible for my 
colleague and I to be present at this inspiring 
and instructive Conference. 

STUDENT PSYCHIATRIC NURSE. 


Male Midwives 


I read with interest in the Nursing Times of 
March 12, the suggestion that male nurses 
should be instructed in obstetrics and that they 
should witness deliveries. 


May I suggest that the time may come, when 
the word ‘‘ midwife ’’ is not used. In its place 
a special Diploma be awarded by examination 
and entitle the nurse,—male or female to 
S.R.N., D.O., i.e., ‘‘ Diploma in Obstetrics.” 
This would be suitable to both male and 
female nurses. Should the female nurse wish 
to specialise as now, she would be known as a 
State Certified Obstetric Nurse and not 
Midwife. The latter to my mind, a horrible 
word. Perhaps the General Nursing Council 
might be interested in my humble suggestion. 

GORDON C, VINING, S.E.A.N. 


+ + + 


You published a letter from me some months 
ago, protesting against the suggestion that 
male nurses should be permitted to work in 
female wards; it evoked some discussion and 
general agreement that it was a revolting idea. 


I see in the Nursing Times of 12.3.49, that 
things have indeed progressed in the wrong 
direction (page 218). The Minister of Health, 
though unwilling to support the Analgesia Bill, 
evidently intends male nurses eventually to 
enter midwifery wards and deliver women in 
childbirth, who no doubt will be deluded into 
thinking they are doctors of medicine. 


Surely at such a time, a woman is entitled 
to privacy, and to be in the charge of her own 
sex. 

I think a question should be raised in 
Parliament, thus the suggestion would be made 
widely known to the public, which would 
enable women to have a voice in such a matter 
which is spectal to their sex. 

MARGARET WatrT, S.R.N., S.C.M., 
College Member, 14,914. 


“816 


The Editor welcomes letters from readers, and wishes to publish as many as possible each week. 
Correspondents are therefore asked to make letters as concise as possible, to enable us to cover a 
variety of subjects, The opinions published on this page do not necessarily represent the views 
of the Editor, 


Quadruplets in Southern Nigeria. 


You may be interested to hear of the birth 
of quadruplets in one of our maternity homes. 
The babies, all boys, were born on December 20, 
1948, in the Ensign Church Missionary Society 
Maternity Home, and the delivery and after- 
care of the babies has been in the hands of 
African midwives trained in a Mission Hospital 
atIyiEnu. At birth the babies weighed: first, 
4 pounds, 8 ounces; second, 4 pounds, 4 ounces; 
third, 4 pounds; fourth, 4 pounds, 4 ounces. 


. At two months they weighed 7 pounds; 7 


pounds; 6 pounds, and 6 pounds, 8 ounces 
respectively. They are fed by the mother, 
with alternate feeds of ‘‘ Lactogen ”’ and their 


progress has been steady from the beginning. 
D 


. JEwITT, 
College No. 52146. 
(Southern Nigeria). 


Address Wanted 


May I appeal in the Nursing Times for the 
address of ‘‘Queen’s Nurse ”’ at Doncaster, who 
so kindly sends me her Nursing Times, as I 
have mislaid her address ? 

D. JACKS. 


The League of Remembrance 


1914—-1919 

The League of Remembrance is vacating 
its present home in May, 1949, but matrons 
of hospitals and similar institutions will be 
glad to know that its activities are still to be 
continued in new, though smaller premises, 
negotiations for which are in progress. 

Further materials and dressings from 
Hospitals cannot be received for the moment, 
but directly the League is ready to resume its 
help in the making up of these, a notification 
will be published. : 

The lease of 48, Bryanston Square, W.1, 
has been sold for £23,000. The change of 
Headquarters has been decided upon in order 
to conserve the resources of the League, and 
so enable it to continue the objects for which 
it was founded. 

The Staff of Remembrance Workers (i.e., 
widows and dependents of fallen officers, ex- 
nurses and others) many of whom have been 
in the service of the League for over 25 years, 
are, for the most part, to be transferred to 
the new Headquarters. Until further notice 
all communications should be _ sent to 
48, Bryanston Square, London, W.1. 

It is hoped that all members, subscribers 
and friends of the League will continue their 
generous support which has been of such great 
value in the past, remembering that the 
League is a practical memorial of two great 
wars, established to help those who suffer in 
mind, body or estate. 


EMERGENCY OXYGEN-TENTS 


The day and night emergency service for 
oxygen tents and oxygen therapy equipment, 
already offered over many years by Oxygenaire 
in London and the provinces, was further 
augmented in South Wales by the opening on 
April 1 of a depot at Cardiff. This emergency 
service will be available to all hospitals, 
nursing homes and medical practitioners in 
the area. 

RETIREMENT 


Miss E. Macmillan 


Miss E. Macmillan, sister of the aural ward 
has just resigned after thirty years in the 
service of the Manchester Royal Infirmary. 

It is proposed to make her a presentation 
from the nursing staff, and any nurse wishing 
to contribute should forward her donation to 
matron, Manchester Royal Infirmary, as soon 
as possible. 
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Catholic Nurses’ Guild 


AT the Whipps’ Cross Hospital, Leytonstone, 
100 nurses of the Catholic Nurses’ Guild, were 
addressed by Mgr. Beck, A.A., Coadjutor 
Bishop of Brentwood. He told them that 
nursing could not be assessed financially, and 
that it was totally inadequate if the nurse 
dwelt only on the professional status and 
advantages. 


On Psychology 


THE Institute for the Scientific Treatment 
of Delinquency, at 8, Bourdon Street, W.1, 
has arranged for a course of eight lectures 
on Selected Topics in Psychology to be given 
at the Institute by Miss Gertrude Keir, M.A., 
for students who have some basic knowledge 
of elementary psychology. They will be held 
on Thursdays at 6.30 p.m., commencing 
May 26. The fee for the course is 10s. Early 
application to the Education Secretary, is 
advised. 


National Institute for the Deaf 


THE National Institute for the Deaf have 
issued their Annual Report for 1948. It 
states that the advent of Medresco, the free 
government hearing aid, has made social 
intercourse possible for many deaf people. 
The Medresco batteries are rather clumsy in 
size, but they last for a considerable time and 
may be obtained free. One of the aims of 
the Institute is to promote the education and 


welfare of the deaf, and it states that education 


for deaf children is stil] perhaps the greatest 
need of all. 


Discussion Method Course 

THE Bureau of Current Affairs has arranged 
Course Number II in Discussion Methods to 
be held at Beatrice Webb House, near Dorking, 
from 5.30 p.m. Monday, May 2 to lunchtime on 
Friday, May 6. The inclusive charge is 
£7 7s. Od. or £6 6s. 6d. shared rooms the fee 
payable in advance. 

When applying for a vacancy, 10s. booking 
fee should be sent to: The Director, The Bureau 


| “ Current Affairs, 117, Piccadilly, London, 


Coming 
The National Association of State-Enrolled 
Assistant Nurses Easter Refresher Course 


The first Refresher Course arranged by the > 


Association will take place from April 23—30, 
1949, at 10, Holland Park, London, W.11. The 
programme is as follows :— 

Saturday, April 23 :—2.0 p.m. to 6.30 p.m. : Arrival and 
Registration at 10, Holland Park, London, W.11. Welcome 
by Mrs. C. M. Stocken, General Secretary. 

Sunday, April 24 :—Free to tour London. 


General g at Friends’ House, Euston Road, London, 


N.W.1. 
Tuesday, 1 26 :—10.30 a.m. : Lecture on Venereal 
Diseases, b Robert Sutherland, M.D., D.P.H., Medical 


Children’s Eyes ; (iii) They Live Again ; (iv) Defeat Tuber- 

culosis. 4.30 p.m. : Discussion. § p.m. : Demonstration of 
hysical exercises by members of the Central Council of 
hysical Education. 


Wednesday, April 27 :—10.30 a.m. : Lecture on The Modern 
Outlook on the Medical and Social Care of the Elderly Sick 
and Infirm, by Dr. M. W. Warren, M.R.C.S., L. ©.P., 
Deputy Medical Director, West Middlesex Hospital, Isleworth, 
Middlesex. 2 p.m. Visit to the Geriatric Unit, West Middlesex 
Hospital, Isleworth, Middlesex. 4.30 p.m. : ion. 
5.0 p.m. : Demonstration by arepresentative of the Lingua- 
phone Institute. 


Thursday, April 28 :—10.30 a.m. : A Lecture on District 
Nursing in the Town and Country, by Miss E. J. Merry, 
S.R.N., S.C.M., Education Officer, Queen's Institute of 
District Nursing. 2 p.m. : Visit to District Nurses Home 
for demonstration on nursing in the home. 4.30 p.m. : 
Discussion. 5.0 p.m. : Demonstration of Dalcroze Eurythmics 
by London Academy of Dancing Students. 


Friday, April 29 :—10.30 a.m. : A Lecture on The History 
A Industrial Nursing in Great Britain, by Miss Irene H. 
harley, S.R.N., S.C.M., Nursing Consultant, Crusader 
Insurance Co., Ltd. 2 p.m.: A visit to the Home Office 
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DAME LOUISA AT TUNBRIDGE 
WELLS 


Dame Louisa Wilkinson, the President of 
the Royal College of Nursing, declared, at 
the Tunbridge Wells and District Branch of 
the Royal College of Nursing, that State. 
registration for a nurse was only the door 
that opened the way to attaining professional] 
status. Unfortunately, many nurses agreed 
that there should be an organization in their 
profession but would not take up the re. 
sponsibilities in connection with it. The 
officers elected at the meeting were: 
President : Mrs. Clemetson: Chairman - Miss 
Seddon; Vice-Chairman: Miss Kemp; Acting 
Secretary: Mrs. Campbell; Treasurer - Mrs, 
Priestly. Dame Louisa was given a warm 
welcome by the Branch. 


‘ Left: Dame Louisa Wilkinson, D.B.E., R.R.C., 


President of the Royal College of Nursing, visited 

the Tunbridge Wells and District Branch, where she 

was presented with a spray of pink carnations by 
Miss Kemp, the vice-chairman of the Branch 


(Photograph by courtesy of 
Kent and Sussex Courier) 


Events 


Industrial Museum, 97, Horseferry Road, London, S.W.1 
4.30 p.m. : Final discussion and summing up of week's work 
7.0 p.m. : Social Evening, to meet the president and members 
of Council, and honoured guests. There will be refreshments 


y urg. 
roomy April 30 :—10 a.m.to12 noon: Depart for home, 


aaguere General Hospital.—A nursing staff reunion will 
be held on July 9, from 3 p.m. to 6 p.m. All past staff are 
a, invited. tes reply to Miss Macintyre, Secretary, 
urses’ ub, 


Social Cl 

espital.—On Saturday, May 28, there will 
be an annual reunion of the Nurses League. Sir Cecil W: : 
K.B.E., C.B., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., F.R.A.S.C, 
F.A.C.S., will lecture on Recent Advances in Age at llam,, 
followed by a talk on Some As ects of the Nurse Training 
Centres in the United States of America by Miss Jean Wylie. 
The matron has kindly arranged for luncheon at 12.30 p.m., 
for which a small charge will be made. There will be a 
service in the Hospital heel at 2.15 p.m., followed by the 
annual meeting at 2.45 p.m. 

Queen Alexandra's Royal Naval Nursing Service and 
Reserve.—The re-union arranged for June 25 will now be 
held on June 11, owing to unforeseen _ circumstances. 
Tickets : 12s. 6d. each from Miss L. L. Phillips, 5, Hereford 
Court, Hereford Rd., Southsea. ; 

Oldchurch Hospital, Romford.—On Saturday, April 30, at 
3.30 p.m., all past members of the staff are invited to the 
first re-union of the Nurses League. R.S.V.P. to the 
Secretary, Oldchurch Nurses League. 


The of Registered Male Nurses.—There will be a 
monthly pe meeting of the Society on Wednesday, 
April 20, at 6.30 p.m., at the Royal College of Nursing. 
Representatives weloomed. 


ACTIVITIES FOR THE BLIND 


In spite of the changes in the country’s 
health services, the National Institute for the 
Blind still remains a voluntary organization on 
a national scale, wholly devoted to the care of 
blind persons; it is dependent for nearly 90 per 
cent. of its income on the confidence and 
generosity of the public. . 


This organization works with government 
departments, local authorities and voluntary 
societies to promote the welfare of the blind, 
and eliminates overlapping in appeals by 
agreement with local agencies. 


Through the activities of the National 
Institute for the Blind, books and periodicals 


in Braille and Moon type are supplied to blind 
persons, also talking books. Music in Braille, 
writing apparatus, embossed maps, Braille 
marked playing cards and special games. 


On page 309 to 312 we publish an article 
which shows some of the educational work 
being done for blind boys and girls. 


All who are interested in work for the blind 
will find thirty different ways in which theif 
interests can be promoted set out in a leaflet 
(Synopsis of the Activities of the National 
Institute for the Blind) issued by the National 
Institute for the Blind, 224-8, Great Portland 
Street, London, W.1. 
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Royal College of Nursing News 


Membership forms may be obtained from the Secretary, Royal College of Nursing, 


SCOTTISH BOARD 
AREA MEETING IN EDINBURGH 


Last week a preliminary notice was published 
of the Scottish Board Area Meeting, which will 
be held on Monday, April 25, at 7 p.m. in the. 

British Medical Association Rooms, /7, 
Gardens, Edinburgh. The 
details are as follows :—The Chairman will be 
Sir Andrew Davidson, M.D.,_ F.R.C.P. 
(Edinburgh), F.R. C.S. (Edinburgh), F.R.S., 
Chief Medical Officer, Department of Health 
for Scotland. The Speakers are H. A. Goddard, 

; Director of Inquiries, Hospital Job 
Analysis (Sponsored by the Nuffield Provincial 
Hospitals Trust), Chairman of the Management 
side of the Nurses and Midwives Whitley 
Council. Dr. T. D. Inch, C.B.E., M.C., M.D., 
F.R.C.P. (Edinburgh), D.P.H. (Department of 
Health for Scotland). Member of the Steering 
Committee of the Working Party Report on 
the Recruitment and Training of Nurses. The 
subject will be Hospital Job Analysis. 

In view of finding nursing legislation and 
the Job Analysis in the hospital and public 
health fields, the subject is an interesting one 
and important to all members of the profession 
and it is hoped that the Branch will be well 
represented at this meeting. After the meeting 
tea will be available at 1/9, payable at the door. 


Central Sectional Elections 


Policies of candidates standing for election 
to the Central Sectional Committees of the 
Sister Tutor Section and the Public Health 
Section of the Royal College of ne will 
be published next week. 


Sister Tutor Section 


Sister Tutor Section within the Manchester Branch.— There 
will be a film show on May 5 at 6.30 p.m. at the Manchester 
Royal Infirmary. The hostess will be Miss L. G. Duff Grant. 


Public Health Section 


Scottish Regional Committee 


As only three nominations were received for 
the Public Health Section of the Scottish 
Regional Committee and there are three 
vacancies, there will be no election necessary 
this year. Those nominated were:—Miss Allan, 
Aberdeen; Miss Manson, Motherwell; Miss 
Taylor, Edinburgh. 


Northampton Delegate to Sweden 
The Annual General Meeting was held on 
Wednesday, March 6, at the General Hospital, 
when it was agreed to send a delegate from the 
Branch to the International Nurses’ Conference 
in Sweden. 


Re-Elections at Derby 


The annual general mceting of The Derby 
Branch was held on Wednesday, March 16, at 
The Derbyshire Royal Infirmary, at which 
there was a good attendance. Miss Coombs 
was present in the chair; and was re-elected 
chairman for the current year. Mrs. Sykes 
(nee Southerden) remains in office as Hon. 
Treasurer. Miss Farmer was elected to the 
office of Hon. Secretary, with Miss Keyes as 
her assistant ; Miss Cooper remains in office as 
representative. 

Elected to the Executive Committee were 
The Misses Cooper-Pettitt, Parfitt, Shipton, 

ech, McAlister, McCabe and = Mrs. 
OQ’ Donoghue. Reports of the work of the 


Branch and P. H. Section with balance sheets 
were received and adopted ; and votes of thanks 
were given to all members of the committee. 

After the business of the meeting was 
concluded, 


refreshments served. 


la, Henrietta Place, 


Public Health Section within the Liverpool Branch.—On 
Monday, geo 25, at 6.30 p.m., at the Carnegie Welfare Clinic, 
the annua general meeting will be held, and Miss Mann, 
Industrial Organiser will give an address. 

Public Health Section within the Manchester Branch.—On 
April 21, at 5.30 p.m., in number 1 Committee Room, Floor 3, 
Town Hall, Manchester, there will be an executive committee 
meeting; followed bya lecture by Dr. Spence, Medical Officer 
of Health, Eccles, on Black and White Butldings, in the 
Clinical Theatre, St. Mary’s Hospital, Whitworth Street. 

Public Health Section within the Manchester Branch.— 
On april 26, from 10 a.m., in the Lord Mayor’s Parlour, 
Town Hall, Manchester, there will be a one-day conference 
for nursery matrons in the North-East. It will be opened 
by Mary L. Kingsmill-Jones, C.B.E., J.P., M.A., Lord 
Mayor of Manchester. Admission is by ticket ; members 
of the College, 5s. Od.; non-members, 78. 6d. Further 
information from :—The Secretary, Public Health Section, 
Royal College of Nursing, c/o Nursing Office, Health 
Department, Town Hall, Manchester, 2 

Public Health Section within the Manchester Branch.—On 
Wednesday, April 27, at 7 p.m., in the Committee Room of 
the Town Hall, Manchester, there will be a meeting of the 
Industrial Nurses’ Discussion Group, when Miss Mann, 
Industrial Nursing Organizer, will speak on College Business 
and Future Developments. 

Public Health Section within the Oxford Branch.—On 
April 12, at 8, Winchester Road, Oxford, there will be a bring 
and buy sale, by kind invitation of Miss Brooks. 


Private Nurses’ Section 
Round Table Conference 


A round table conference will be held at 
the Royal College of Nursing, on Friday, 
April 22, at 2.30 p.m., as a first step towards 
formulating recommendations regarding 
salaries and conditions of service for nurses 
employed in public and private schools. 
State-registered nurses employed in _ this 
capacity are invited to attend the conference 
and contribute to the discussion. 


Study Half Day 


Bradford Branch.—A half-day study course 
will be held at St. Luke’s Hospital in the 
Nurses’ Home, Saturday, April 23. 


Programme :—2 2.30 p.m., lecture by 


G. A. Craig, M. R.C.0.G. on The Rhesus 


Factor. Miss matron, St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Chairman of the Bradford Branch. 4 p.m., Tea. 
4.45 p.m., lecture by A. Graham, M.B., Ch.B., M.R.C.O.G. 
Subject: Thrombo-phlebitis and. Anti-coagulent Therapy. 
Chairman, Miss Anderson, Senior Ligne St. Luke’s Hospital. 
President, Bradford Branch. Fees: half-day : Members, 
2s.; non- members, 3s. Single mea Members, ls.; non- 
members, 1s. 6d.; Student Nurses and Pupil Midwives : Full 
half-day, Is.; Single lecture, 6d. The proceeds will be given 
to the Royal College of Nursing Rdscational Endowment 
Fund. To reach the hospital from the con 48 *bus No. 84 or 85 
to Wibsey or Moone Avenue from Tyrrel Street. 


NURSES’ APPEAL COMMITTEE 


It certainly is lovely to be in England now 
that April is here. To hear the birds singing 
to see daffodils and primroses and trees 
bursting into leaf. We take it as a matter of 
course that we are able to go out and enjoy 
all the beauties of nature, but in our happiness 
we should pause to be very, very thankful for 
this great blessing. And we should remember 
with sympathy those of our profession who are 
now bed-ridden, those who cannot hear, and 
those who are blind. Will you remember them, 


Donations for the Week ending April 9, 1949 
£ 


Royal Halifax Infirmary. For Easter 310 0 
Miss M. S. Arthur vad 10 O 
Miss N. Reed ‘i 5 0 0 
S.R,N. Devon. Monthly donation 
Miss I. M. Beckett... 
Miss E. M. Wright 
College No. 9343 ‘e 5 0 
In memory o: Miss M. H. Townshend 5 O 
Miss R. Thomas. An 10 O 
Miss J. W. Sweeney . ay 10 O 
An Easter Offering 


Total 820 14 0 0 


We acknowledge with many thanks parcels from Miss 
Williams and Miss Spears 

W. Spicer, Secretary, Nurses’ Appeal Committee, Royal 
College of Nursing, la, Henrietta Place, Cavendish Square, 
London, W.1. 


avendish Square, W.!, or from local Branch Secretaries 


WARD AND DEPARTMENTAL SISTERS’ 
GROUP 


Plymouth Study Course 


A post-graduate study course will be held 
from April 28 to 30, by the Plymouth and 
District Branch, Ward and Departmental 
Sisters’ Group. Applications for tickets should 
be addressed to Miss D. F. Burley, Honorary 
Secretary, Isolation Hospital, Beacon Park 
Road, Plymouth. Tickets for each lecture will 
be priced Is. for College members; Is. 6d. for 
non members; 6d. for student nurses. The 
programme will be as follows :— 


AprIL 28 :—3 p.m.: A lecture on The Treatment of Gastro 
Enteritis, by Dr. D. F. Johnstone, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 
D.P.H., at The Isolation Hospital, Beacon Park Road, 
Plymouth. 8 p.m.: i — on Fluid Balance and Inira- 
venous Therapy po Be Larks, Ch.M., F.R.C.S., at the 
South Devon ‘aa ast “othe Hospital, Freedom Fields, 
Plymouth. 

APRIL 29:—11 a.m.: Demonstration of Some Selected 
Medical Cases, by Dr. W. Lister, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
South Devon — East Cornwall Hospital, 
Plymouth. 3 : A lecture on Gastric Surgery by Mr. E. F. 
Wilson, F.R. ‘S, ‘at the South Devon ‘and East Cornwall 
Hospital, Greenbank, Plymouth. 7 : A lecture on 
Nerve Lesions by Mr. M. Salz, F.R. s. at Mount Gold 
Hospital, Plymouth. 

AprIL 30 :—10.30 a.m.: A Iccture on The Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Hip in Relation to the Treatment of Osteo 
Arthritis, by Mr. Norman Capener, F.R.C.S. at Mount Gold 
Hosp. 7 p.m. : Dinner at the Grand Hotel, Plymouth. 


Branch Notices 


Birmingham and Three Counties Branch.—The next 

poe meeting of the Branch has been postponed until 
uesday, April 26 at 6.30 ber . in the Lecture Hall, the 

Children’s Hospital not April 19 as advertised in the pro- 
gramme circulated to members. The business will include 
a report on the last meeting of the Branches Standing 
Committee. 

Bristol Branch.—On Thursday, April 21, at 6.0 p.m. at _ 
Bristol Royal Infirmary, a general meeting will be held t 
receive the report from the representative at the last anata 
of the Branches Standing Committee. 

Buckinghamshire Branch.—On Thursday, April 21, at 6 
p.m., at the Isolation Hospital, Mandeville Road, Aylesbury, 
by kind invitation of Miss Davies, there will be a meeting of 
the executive committee, followed at 6.30 p.m., bya business 
— when the Branch representative will give her 


report 

Edinburgh Branch.—On Thursday, April 28, at 7 p.m., at 
the B.M.A. Rooms, 7, Drumsheugh Gardens, there will be 
a meeting to discuss important future activities of the 
Branch. Tea, price 1s. 6d., will be served after the meeting. 
Members are also specially requested to attend the area 
meeting on Monday, April 25. 

Isle of Thanet Branch.—On Wednesday, April 27, at 
7.30 p.m., at Princess Mary’s Hospital, Cliftonville, there 
will be a meeting, by kind invitation of Miss Duncan, matron, 
Dr. J. O. Read, Medical Superintendent, will lecture on 
Milestones in Medicine. 

Leicester Royal Infirmary.—On Saturday, May 14, at 
8.15 p.m., there will be a meeting of the Nurses’ League, 
preceded by a service in the chapel at 2.45 p.m. 

Manchester Branch.—There will be an executive meeting 
on Thursday, April 28 at 5.30 p.m. and a general meeting at 
6.30 p.m., at St. Mary’s Hospital (Lecture Theatre), 
Whitworth Street. 


South Eastern M itan Branch.—There will be an 
Industrial Nurses’ Discussion Group meeting, on Thursday, 
April 28, at Salomon’sCentre, Guy’s Hospital. Miss Howarth 
will speak on the Neurosis Clinic for workers tn Indusiry. 


South Western Metropolitan Branch.—There will be a 
general meeting on Wednesday, April 20, at 6.45 p.m., at 
St. Mary Abbot’s Hospital, Kensington, W.8. 


Report from Dorset 

In meeting of the Dorset branch was held 
recently, at the Dorset County Hospital, 
Dorchester, by kind invitation of Miss 
Goodwin, matron. 

The report of the recent Branches Standing 
Committee was given by Miss Male. Mrs. 
Anderson, newly appointed Area Organiser for 
the Royal College of Nursing was’ a very 
welcome visitor to this meeting, and a delight- 
ful tea was provided by Miss Goodwin. 


CORRECTION 


A comment under the title Patients dying in 
Hospital which appeared in the Nursing 
Times of April 9, 1949, page 299, the line 
should have read :—Estates of people dying 
intestate in hospital without. lawful kin— if 
solvent—belong to the Crown 
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